Throughout their entire occupation the Germans delighted 


in destroying all marks of culture in Poland. They gave special 
vent to their fury during the Warsaw Uprising of 1944, when 
they virtually leveled the Polish capital to the ground. Among 
the priceless relics of Polish art and architecture that suffered 
demolition at the hands of the Germans was the Lazienki Palace 
in Warsaw. Built by King Stanislaw August Poniatowski, the 
last King of Poland, in the final quarter of the 18th century, 
the Lazienki Summer Palace had been called the most beautiful 
building of its period in all Europe. Noted for its exquisite 


proportions, lightness and charm, the two-story palace was a 
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harmonious composite of several styles ranging from baroque, 
rococo and Louis XVI to the classicism peculiar to Stanislaw 
August. The Solomon Room, pictured above, was famed for 
its frescoes by the Italian artist Bacciarelli, depicting scenes 
from the life of the wisest of Kings. Situated in a lovely park 
adorned with lakes, fountains, fauns and satyrs, the Lazienki 
Palace was a constant reminder to Poles that their culture was a 
wedding of native and Western elements. The East as such 
was always alien to Polish mentality and no amount of official 
indoctrination can hope to change a traditionally Western 


Poland into an Eastern one. 


Delegation of Warsaw Provisional Government to Paris Peace 
Conference Does Not Represent Poland 


At the start of the Paris Peace Conference the Polish 
Government in London handed the following note to the 
delegations of 15 free countries, including the United States 
and Great Britain. The note was not handed to the Soviet 
delegation nor to the delegations of the puppet govern- 
ments under Soviet domination. 


"T HE Polish Government has the honor to submit the 

L following: 

On July 29, 1946 a Conference of the 21 nations 
that took an active part in the war against Germany 
and its satellites convened in Paris. The agenda of the 
Conference includes deliberations on the projected peace 
treaties with Bulgaria, Finland, Rumania, Hungary and 
Italy, prepared by the Great Powers. In connection with 
the Conference’s preparations for the establishing of 
peace in Middle Eastern and Southeastern Europe, the 
Polish Government, as a true representative of the Polish 
nation and as the spokesman of its will, recognized by a 
wide majority of Poles in Poland and abroad, considers 
it its duty to draw attention to the unquestioned fact that 
the Polish Republic is not represented at this Conference. 
For a delegation of the Warsaw administration imposed 
from without upon the Polish nation and called the 
“Provisional Government of National Unity” cannot be 
regarded as a representation of Poland. 

The Polish nation has not recognized and never will 
recognize as its national government that “Provisional 
Government of National Unity” created in Moscow on 
the basis of illegal Yalta decisions, disastrous not only 
to Poland, just as it will never recognize the decision 
of that meeting depriving the Polish state of almost half 
of its territory and thus sanctioning a new partition of 
Poland. 

The desperate situation of the Polish people under for- 
eign rule and their uncompromising resistance toward 
the new occupant, that strives to compel them to obedi- 
ence by means of ruthless terror, are doubtless well 
known to the governments participating in the Confer- 
ence. The group of communist usurpers forced upon the 
country is kept in power by a vast police apparatus main- 
tained by the military Soviet garrisons and by the Soviet 
secret police. Courts-martial, punitive expeditions, mass 
murders of political opponents, overcrowded prisons and 
concentration camps characterize the methods of rule 
under Soviet occupation in Poland. 

The governments participating in the Conference are 
also fully aware that the so-called “Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity” has not met the obligations 
accepted by it at Potsdam which were the condition of 
its recognition by the Three Powers. In Poland there are 
no civil liberties and instead of the free and unfettered 
elections the “Warsaw government” staged a referendum 
which in its consequences has become an all too tragic 
spectacle. Despite the threats, acts of violence and frauds 
perpetrated by the administrative and police authorities 
as well as by communistic organizations, the results of 
this voting compromised the so-called government of 
national unity. At present, those who dared to vote 
against the recommendations of the Warsaw administra- 
tion, face all-out repressions. 

In a situation similar to that of Poland are also other 
states in the Soviet sphere of influence, allies—Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia—as well as so-called satellites— 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. These states are not 
free and do not have their own independent governments. 


According to the communique issued on December 27, 
1945 by the Conference of the Three Foreign Ministers 


in Moscow, the authority of the Paris Conference was 
limited to consideration of the plans for the peace treaties 
previously prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of those countries that signed the armistice. Nonetheless, 
since the states participating in the Paris Conference were 
called upon to express themselves on the projected treaties 
and by the same token were summoned to help in the 
building of peace and were made co-responsible for the 
fate of that part of Europe, it seems only right that the 
participants of the Conference should have an unfettered 
right to express themselves and evaluate whether the 
projected peace creates for the interested nations the 
possibility of secure living within their own boundaries 
and whether it makes sure that every citizen, belonging 
to any of these nations might live free from fear and 
misery. 

The Polish Government is deeply convinced that only 
such a peace, fulfilling the obligations assumed by the 
United Nations in the Atlantic Charter—a peace based 
on justice, law and respect for human dignity as well as 
one applying the principles of solidarity, good neigh- 
borliness and non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other states—will be durable. The Polish Government 
expects the participants in the conference, in accordance 
with the dictates of their conscience, to approve and 
recommend the signing of only those peace treaties that 
are based on the above principles. But in order that a 
peace fulfilling the desires of all nations and taking into 
account their rightful interests may be realized, thereby 
placing a foundation under harmonious international co- 
operation, it is above all necessary that the peace treaties 
be negotiated and concluded by representatives express- 
ing the will of their nations and not by foreign agencies 
forcibly thrust upon them and acting under the name 
of national governments. 

Taking the foregoing into account, the Polish Govern- 
ment announces that the Polish nation will not consider 
itself bound by a signature of the projected treaties by 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN POLAND 


by M. E. ROJEK 


Polish Member of the Executive Committee of the International Federation of Journalists of Allied or Free Countries for the 
Year 1945-46 


HE entry of the Red Army heralded the end of the 

German occupation of Poland, but alas, it did not 

bring about the liberation of Poland, nor the restora- 
tion of freedom of the press. 

The underground press was not replaced by a normal, 
democratic, free press. The technique by which a new 
press monopoly was engineered and is still kept going 
under strict control deserves close attention and study. 

First, the political bureau attached to the Red Army, 
and local communist cells at once requisitioned all print- 
ing presses, and also wireless sets, Roneos, mimeographs, 
and even typewriters. Following the advance Westward, 
the administration of these printing presses was entrusted 
to the Polish communist authorities. In the last stage, 
the newly formed communist government (to which later 
a few non-communistic Yalta democrats were added) 
promulgated a new law of January 3, 1946 on the nation- 
alization of industry and under that law took over all 
printing presses as state property. The law nationalizes 
completely the printing and graphic industries. Under 
this law. the Government is empowered to leave some 
printing works in the possession of their owners, at its 
discretion, and no limitations whatever are imposed on 
its choice and decision. The Government is also empow- 
ered under this law to transfer “the deeds of property 
of printing works to political or social organizations, to 
associations or co-operatives.” 

How did the Polish printing industry fare under that 
law? In 1938 there were 4,635 printing works in Poland, 
of which 174 were large, 421 medium and 4,040 small 
enterprises. With the exception of a few works belonging 
to the government which worked for the State Stationery 
Office, they were privately owned. Some of them were 
destroyed in the course of the hostilities, some were 
stripped of their machinery which was removed abroad 
or to larger works, some were in Eastern Poland, which 
was seized by the Soviet Union. The loss involved by 
this partition may have been compensated by the acqui- 
sition of German printing works in the German territories 
handed to Poland at Potsdam, provided of course, they 
have not been removed to Russia as “war booty.” 

The Kurjer Codzienny—one of the governmental papers 
in Poland—published on March 28th, 1946, a statistical 
table of printing works in Poland. We learn from it that 
there are now 667 such printing works of which 338 are 
controlled by the Central Office of State Printing Works, 
145 are assigned to the individual control of various 
Warsaw ministries, governmental political parties or 
government-sponsored publishing co-operatives, and, 
lastly, 194 are said still to be controlled by private owners. 

If it is true that 194 printing works are still in the hands 
of private owners, surely not one of them is capable of 
printing a newspaper. They are small, petty works print- 
ing miscellaneous material for purely commercial pur- 
poses. Every paper in Poland must bear the name of the 
works in which it was printed. Invariably it appears that 
the works mentioned were not privately owned. 

What does the nationalization of the printing works 
mean in practice? It means that the government has a 
monopoly of printing and publishing, and a press 
monopoly. 

No one can print a paper of any sort without a license 
from the government, not only for political reasons, but 
also because—without such a license—he will not be given 
printing facilities by the government; all the printing 
works will be closed to him. 


“It is not enough to demand freedom for foreign 
correspondents visiting countries under communist dic- 
tatorship—a similar freedom must be granted also to 
those journalists who are citizens of these unhappy 
lands. I even think that real freedom for foreign 
journalists is unthinkable unless liberty for the “native” 
journalists is secured as well. 

Nor will it suffice to demand free elections in Poland 
so long as the country groans under the jackboot of the 
totalitarian regime and the terror of the political police. 

The cause of freedom, like that of peace, is one and 
indivisible.” 


ADAM PRAGIER. 
Former Socialist member of the Polish Parliament. 
Professor of the Polish Faculty of Law of the 
University of Oxford. 


A paper cannot even be mimeographed in Poland today, 
as a government license is required to possess a Roneo 
or a typewriter. This is not a case of rationing goods in 
short supply, since such a permit is needed not only when 
one wishes to buy a Roneo or a typewriter, but also when 
one wishes to keep these appliances which had been in 
one’s possession for a long time. The political police are 
aware that the absence of a free press creates a demand 
for secret mimeographed sheets, and is anxious to have 
lists of all Roneo owners and know the types of all 
typewriters. 

Among “Polish” publishers the place of honor rightly 
belongs to the Red Army which has retained several 
printing works in its own administration and, in addi- 
tion to Russian papers for its men, also prints two large 
dailies in Polish catering to the Polish public. One of 
these dailies is published in Cracow, the other in Poznan. 
Their purpose is not to inform the Polish people of the 
friendly feelings animating the Red Army towards them, 
but to instruct them how they should appraise political 
events in Britain, the United States, etc. My information 
may be inaccurate, but I have never heard of an army 
of a neighboring country, pretending to be an allied 
force, who would have undertaken to publish papers for 
the natives and to supplant them in fulfilling this job. 
It is only natural that these two dailies are faithfully 
echoing Soviet views on every subject and are freely 
using the standard language and terms of the Soviet 
press. 

With a very few exceptions communist organizations 
licensed by the government form the bulk of Polish 
publishers. The communist Warsaw government had 
sufficient means of controlling the press in its hold over 
printing works and paper supplies and in its censorship. 
But even this was not deemed adequate, and the regime 
set up its own press and granted to it a monopolistic 
position. 

The technique was fairly simple. The ruling com- 
munist party, officially known as the Polish Workers’ 
Party (P.P.R.) set up several publishing co-operatives, 
and the government transferred to them as their “pro- 
perty” most of the printing works capable of printing 
newspapers: in practice all the large printing works 
which did not remain under the direct control and admin- 
istration of the government or the Red Army. These 
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THE POLISH UNION OF THE UNITEDSTATES OF NORTH AMERICA 


by F. S. BARC 


A | 


ago, the Polish 

Union ol tine 
United States of North 
America was born. 

This year, in a gen- 
eral sense, the organ- 
ization is experiencing 
a rebirth, for, like our 
country and the world, 
it is emerging from 
the past and starting 
life anew. This is a 
challenging thought, 
for it means new re- 
sponsibilities to shoul- 
der, new opportunities 
to grasp, new vistas 
to survey. The future 
is what we make it. 
The founders of the 
Polish Union built on 
a solid foundation and 
we bow in humble 
tribute to their fore- 
sight, as well as to 
“To the Honor and Glory of the Reborn their initiative. It we 
Land of Our Fathers.” Stained glass win- are to keep faith with 
dow in the headquarters of the Polish Union, them, we must carry 

lesena, l2 forward the banner 

they entrusted to our 

eager hands, since an organization that does not progress 
inevitably withers and eventually dies. For us, there 
can be no backward step, nor even the slightest hesita- 
tion. There is only one direction—forward. It is in this 
spirit that we mark the passing of another milestone. 

As years go, 1890 was uneventful and unexciting, espe- 
cially when measured by recent standards. For new- 
comers to the United States, the opening of the immigra- 
tion depot at Ellis Island and the closing of historic 
Castle Garden constituted perhaps the most significant 
development. While nothing much was happening on the 
surface, underneath, the current of life was flowing swiftly. 

In Europe, men and women of many countries were 
gazing wistfully in the direction of 
America. From partitioned Poland, 
among other places, came a steady 
stream of hardy immigrants to this 
land of freedom and opportunity. At 
the time of the Civil War, it was esti- 
mated 50,000 Poles had come here, but 
a quarter century later the number had 
grown to 1,000,000. Today, there are 
in the United States 6,000,000 Ameri- 
cans with Polish blood in their veins, 
but these include a large percentage of 
children and grandchildren of natives 
of Poland who came to these shores 
shortly before and after the turn of 
the century. 

The Polish Union actually came into 
existence on August 27, 1890 at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, then, as now, the site 
of a flourishing Polish colony. Sta- 
tioned in that thriving Middle West 
metropolis was a distinguished Roman 
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Catholic prelate, the Right Reverend Monsignor Dominic 
Majer, who turned out to be a man of destiny. In the 
discharge of his priestly duties, he recognized the press- 
ing necessity for the establishment of an organization 
to hurdle the barrier of language, protect the immigrant 
from unscrupulous strangers, provide for him adequate 
insurance benefits, educate him in the ways of the land 
of his adoption and preserve both his ancient Catholic 
faith and the culture of his native Poland. 

Feeble efforts along this line had been attempted, but 
they were purely local in scope. Monsignor Majer real- 
ized a national organization was the answer to the 
dilemma in which so many thousands of bewildered Poles 
in America found themselves. 

At his invitation, 94 residents of St. Paul, affiliated with 
three established groups, assembled in St. Adalbert’s 
Church to canvass the situation. Monsignor Majer out- 
lined his program and it was enthusiastically accepted. 
With characteristic thoroughness, he had prepared a 
constitution and it was adopted. It made membership 
available to practising Catholics of Polish extraction and 
stressed loyalty to the United States. To this day, the 
Polish Union has adhered to the high principles, enun- 
ciated by the founder and approved by delegates to the 
initial gathering, as the following purposes, stated in the 
Constitution, adopted at the convention in Wilkes-Barre 
in 1933, eloquently testify: 

“I, The collection and maintenance of funds for the 
issuance of death certificates to its members, for aid in 
accidental injury, or in disease, and for aid in old age. 

“2, The collection and maintenance of funds for na- 
tional and educational purposes, and such other funds as 
the convention of the Polish Union of the United States 
of North America shall, from time to time, establish. 

“3. To strive for the moral, religious and material devel- 
opment of the people of Polish descent, living in America. 

“4, The commemoration of national anniversaries. 

“S To instill love and loyalty for the United States 
of America. 

“6. To develop in the youth love and honor for the 
Polish people; respect for and obedience to the principles 
and teachings of the Roman Catholic Church and at the 
same time to assist in bringing them up as good and 
useful citizens of the United States.” 


Headquarters of the Polish Union, 53-59 North Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The first president of the Polish Union was 
Jozef Jarosz. Other officers included: Mikołaj 
Henryk, vice president ; Antoni Ziwiefka, chair- 
man of the board; Michał Zagórski, general 
secretary; Adam Kruszewski, vice secretary ; 
Stanistaw Borzych, -treasurer; Andrzej Kru- 
szewski and Ignacy Chrosniak, auditors. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Monsignor 
Majer and his stalwart aides, the Polish Union 
prospered from the beginning. In 1893, it had 
3,000 members on its rolls and the outlook 
was rosy. With organizational work in full 
swing, a decision was reached in 1896 to move 
national headquarters closer to the Atlantic 
Coast since St. Paul was on the perimeter and 
a central location was desirable if the best in- 
terests of the immigrants were to be served. 
Buffalo, New York, was the choice and there 
the offices remained until 1906 when it was 
decided to settle in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, where a beautiful home was subse- 
quently erected and where the organization 
functions smoothly and efficiently today. 

On March 18, 1907, the Polish Union of 
America was incorporated under the laws of 
Pennsylvania by order of Luzerne County 
court. On September 6, 1921, the charter was 
amended and the name changed to the Polish 


Unono tie limite States of Northen meres Executive Board of the Polish Union: Front row—Stanislaw W. Warakomski, general secretary; 


its present designation. 


Boleslaw C. Rydzewski, treasurer; Rev. Franciszek X. Dominiak, adviser; Rev. Walenty 
Biczysko, chaplain; Rev. Stanislaw Cituk, vice chaplain; Kazimierz Sieminski, president; 


Today, the Polish Union is governed by an Leokadja Zajkowska, vice president. Second row—Zygmunt Grabowski, general counsel; 
Executive Board, consisting of the following: Dr. Edward Kielar, chief medical examiner; Jozef Kropiewnicki, vice secretary; Ignac 
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Andrew J. Gall, censor; Wiadystaw Radecki, Gorny, adviser; Waclaw Bujno, Jan Wadzinski, Jan Ferrett, auditors, Jozef Stryjak, adviser, 


vice censor; Józefna Białas, vice censor; Rev. 

V. L. Biczysko, chaplain; Rev. S. J. Cituk, vice chaplain; 
Casimir Sieminski, president; M. Podgorski, vice presi- 
dent; Leokadja Zajkowska, vice president; S. W. Wara- 
komski, general secretary; Joseph Kropiewnicki, vice 
secretary; B. C. Rydzewski, treasurer; Sidney Grabow- 
ski, general counsel; Dr. E. J. Kielar, chief medical 
examiner; Rev. F. X. Dominiak, Ignacy Gorny and 
Joseph W. Stryjak, advisers; W. J. Bujno, John Wad- 
zinski and W. Ferrett, auditors. 

They direct 460 lodges throughout the country with a 
membership in excess of 50,000 and a Juvenile Division 
of 15,000 members in 214 lodges that have an indepen- 
dent operating capital of $500,000. 

The organization’s assets today approximate $4,000,- 
000, with a rating of 112 per cent which is 12 per cent 
higher than the requirements of the Pennsylvania State 
Insurance Department. United States government secur- 
ities comprise a sizable portion of its investments, thus 
combining service to country with maximum security for 
funds, entrusted to the care of the officers. The organi- 
zation has no financial secrets, as its books are checked 
regularly by its own auditors, by certified public account- 
ants and by the Insurance Department of the State. of 
Pennsylvania. The results are publicized in its weekly 
newspaper circulated among members and in reports to 
the delegates at conventions, held every fourth year, 
except in 1945 when a dispensation had to be made 
because of government regulations due to the exigencies 
of war. 


Membership in the Polish Union is distinctly a privi- 
lege. Such notables as Ignace Paderewski, General Joseph 
Haller and Archbishop Cieplak have availed themselves 
of it, recognizing the idealism of the organization as well 
as the direct benefits, derived from affiliation. 


Maryan Podgorski, vice president. 


The Adult Division is open to every person, male or 
female, 16 years of age or over, of Polish background, 
provided he qualifies as to good character, is a practising 
Catholic and agrees, under oath, to observe the laws and 
regulations of the Polish Union. The Juvenile Division is 
open to boys and girls under 16 on the same conditions. 

The restrictions necessarily limit the membership. The 
Polish Union could easily be many times its present size 
if it would let the bars down. But that would not be in 
keeping with its high purpose, for it is not just a fraternal 
benefit society; it is much more, as its activities and 
achievements attest. 

In addition to payments of more than $6,350,000.00 on 
policies and $500,000 in old age benefits and disability 
claims, the Polish Union has provided education in higher 
institutions of learning for 221 students through a special 
fund, started in 1908 with the modest assessment of one 
cent a month on the membership. By this arrangement, 
there is no drain on the regular assets and the steady 
growth of the organization is reflected in increased re- 
ceipts which are employed to advantage in worthy cases. 

Nor is that all. The Polish Union has been a liberal 
contributor to charity. It has made loans to members 
on easy terms, thus saving thousands of dollars for them 
in interest charges. Hope has replaced despair in count- 
less households because of the assistance forthcoming 
from this source in time of stress. 

While the Polish Union has retained the principles of 
its founders, the organization today is a far cry from 
what it was a half century ago.@fhen, it was intended 
chiefly to guide the immigrant ove® the rough spots; now, 
it is streamlined to offer special services and to compete 
with general insurance firms in low cost protection. 
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Waclaw Sledzinski is 
a Polish journalist who 
was editor of an under- 
ground paper in War- 
saw under German oc- 
cupation. Wanted by 
the Gestapo, he made a 
fantastic escape out of 
Poland in 1942 and 
eventually made his way 
to London. In England 
he set down the story of 
the life and struggle 
of Poles during the 
grim years of German 
occupation and gave his 
account the title “Gov- 
ernor Frank’s Dark Har- 
vest’ (Montgomerys, 
1946, London, 250 pp), 
from which we reprint 
a condensed version of 
one chapter. The pre- 
face to the Polish Edi- 
tion, which appeared in 
1944, reads in part: 
“May this book furnish 
evidence of the truth, 
that the Germans are a nation of murderers. And let it 
also illustrate the fact that Poland in September, 1939, 
acted like a lunatic, sacrificing herself in defense of the free- 
dom of the nations who desire to be free.” 


In his preface to the English version, Sledzinski writes: 
“Far reaching changes have taken place in Polish life. 
There is no longer a German occupation; the country is 
no longer governed by Hans Frank. Yet the fate of the 
Poles has not changed. They are still not masters of their 
own house; they are still not a free people. They expected 
freedom, and believed it would come striding boldly from 
the West. But they have only exchanged German fetters 
for Russian. The streets of Warsaw no longer hear the 
tramp of German patrols, but they do of Russian; in the 
towns and villages of Poland there are no longer Gestapo 
posts, but there are posts of the no less threatening NKVD. 
The Poles, then, are still slaves. The theme of my book 
was the life of the Poles enslaved in their own country. 
Despite all the changes in Poland, it may still claim to 
have a topical appeal.” 


WILL try to tell the whole story of Lolek Gorecki 
and Antek Tatarkiewicz. It’s a very strange story, 
but none the less true. 


It was a lovely sunny July day. The streets as always 
were full of people and of Germans. The time was eleven 
o'clock, 


Some men began to hasten their steps and even to run 
quickly along the sidewalk. The rickshas increased the 
general uneasiness by continually ringing their bells or 
sounding their horns. From mouth to mouth with light- 
ning speed ran the warning: “Look out! inkaso! inkaso! 
inkaso!” That one word electrified everybody. Warsaw 
already knew only too well the meaning of “inkaso!” 
(a bank term for the cashing operation). Huge green 
lorries on high chassis were driving along, full of armed 


TRUTH IS STRANGERTHAN FICTION 


How Lolek and Antek Outwitted the Gestapo 


by WACLAW,) SLEDZINSKI 


Man-hunt in a Warsaw street. 


German police, and behind them vans covered with 
tarpaulin. 

It was the unmistakable sign of a man-hunt. 

As at the sound of the starter’s pistol, foot-races began 
in the streets. Everybody ran: men, women, children, old 
people. They fled in disorder in all directions. Passen- 
gers leapt out of tramcars in motion, out of rickshas 
and cabs. Everyone sought shelter in house doorways 
or in shops. They dashed into side streets. 

The Germans have a good organization. They ap- 
proach every task with a well-thought-out plan. Even a 
man-hunt. At the street crossings machine-guns ap- 
peared as though out of the ground. Policemen sprang 
up suddenly in front of house doorways and shops. Greer 
uniforms, steel helmets and tommy guns seemed to grow 
out of the earth. And these guns were not for show. 
A short series of shots mingled its sound with the cries 
of the captured. Rifles fired volleys, in a gloomy concerto 
of death. Along the middle of the street the great lorries 
moved slowly. 

At the very moment when this activity was beginning 
in the center of the city, Lolek Gorecki came out of a 
large house in the northern quarter with a portfolio 
under his arm, stuffed full of material ill calculated to 
promote good relations with the Germans. When his 
ricksha reached the corner of Krolewska and Marszal- 
kowska Streets, the ricksha-man declared he would go 
no further, for he was afraid of a man-hunt. 

Gorecki walked slowly along Marszalkowska. He re- 
lied on his identity paper as “inspector from the municipal 
electricity office,’ which had served him well on so many 
occasions before. But he hesitated a little. He hesitated 
still more when he realized that there was a great dis- 
turbance in the street, and clearly heard the sound of 
firing, and shouts. He proceeded more and more slowly. 
His ears continually caught the words, “they're catching 
them! They’re catching them!” His portfolio felt ten 


times heavier than it was. A hundred times heavier. The 
weight of it began to crush him. It was a quarter to 
twelve. At twelve Antek Tatarkiewicz would be expect- 
ing him at home. He might turn back—but what to do 
with the portfolio, which had to be delivered at Antek’s 
punctually? Leave it in a doorway? No, that would 
never do. Its contents were worse than dynamite; every- 
one in the whole block would be shot. He would have, 
after all, to turn back. Antek could wait a little. 

Meanwhile cars burst into Marszalkowska Street from 
the gate of the Saxon Garden and from Krolewska Street. 
People began to run in all directions. The noise increased. 
Shots were heard from various directions, some from 
quite near. The Germans threw themselves upon the 
close-packed crowd, some with rifles, others with revol- 
vers, and others simply with bayonets in their hands. 

Lolek went on boldly. God’s will be done. He held his 
identity card in his hand. He waited to be attacked. He 
looked at the dreadful scene, endeavoring to keep cool. 
Before his eyes dozens and dozens of men were seized. 

The first to deal with Lolek was a blue policeman, who 
seized him roughly by the arm. Lolek shoved his open 
identity card under his nose. The policeman held him 
still more firmly. He pushed the document away, without 
even looking at it. 

“No, I won’t let myself be taken,” Lolek thought. 

He shouted at the ruffian in German, and again 
opened the card for him to see that he was Eugen 
Dworzak (that was Gorecki’s name for under- 
ground purposes), municipal employee. It helped. 
The policeman actually saluted him, and soon got 
hold of someone else. 

Lolek turned into Swietokrzyska Street. Again 
he fell into the hands of the Germans. Again he 
showed his identity card. Again it helped. But he 
felt no certainty that he would get the whole way. 
He hastened in the direction of Copernicus Street. 
To get to Antek’s at the earliest possible moment. 
Perhaps he would manage it. If he got there he 
would be safe. 

When at last he caught sight of Tatarkiewicz’s 
house he drew a deep breath of relief. He ran up 
the stairs and stood before the door on the fourth 
floor. He was saved! 

He rang the bell of Antek’s flat; his usual signal, 
four shorts. The door was immediately thrown 
wide open. 

He felt a cold sweat coming out on his back; his 
knees shook, and he could not swallow. At first all 
he could make out was two revolvers covering him 
from the vestibule. They looked as big as cannon. 
But this was only for a moment. He immediately 
collected himself and took in the situation. There 
could be no doubt that Antek had been taken, and 
that now they were only waiting to catch his 
visitors. He stood there in the middle of the 
vestibule with his hands up, in front of two tall 
young fellows in SS uniform, with death’s heads 
on their caps. 

“What do you want of me?” he asked in German. 
“Vm owe me 

“Whom have you come to see?” asked one of 
the Gestapo men. 

“Number 27,” Lolek answered, and began to 


breathe more freely, for a good idea had flashed into his 
head. “I’ve only come to take a meter reading. I’m an 
inspector from the electricity office.” 

The Gestapo men dropped their hands with their 
revolvers. They were puzzled. They looked at one 
another and at him. They told him he might put his 
hands down. 

“Your Ausweis!” 

They looked at his identity card and read it. 

“Tve come here in the course of my duty,” said Lolek. 

The answer, nevertheless, was crushing: 

“Yes, all right. Please take your portfolio. But our 
orders are to take everyone who comes to this flat to 
Aleja Szucha.” 

“But I'm on a round of duty,” Lolek persisted. “I’m 
an inspector...” 

“I know, and I’m very sorry, but such are my orders.” 

That was the end. Gorecki saw now that he was fin- 
ished. And that Antek was finished. And that everything 
was finished. 

“Meanwhile please come into this room and wait.” 

He went into the dining room and sat down on the 
divan. He laid the portfolio down beside him. At the 
table sat the owner of the flat, a middle-aged lady with 

(Please turn to page 10) 


A Warsaw street gets a new name under the nose of the German Gestapo. 
Niedzialkowski was a Polish Socialist leader murdered by the Germans. 


ANOTHER FIGURE IN TH; AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


by WILLIAM į} O’RYAN, M.A., LL.D. 


T IS strange to think of any figure in the American 

Revolution being overlooked, despite extraordinary 

researches. Pulaski and Kosciuszko are enshrined in 
American hearts. The Polish Jew, Haim Salomon, de- 
serves our warmest gratitude. Yet here is a man, calling 
himself a Pole, who tried his very best to aid America 
as early as 1779, just after France offered aid in our 
deepest gloom; yet he seems forgotten. He was a Hun- 
garian by birth, but adopted Poland, fought for her in 
a dark hour, and was condemned to imprisonment and 
exile. 

Count Mauritius August de Beniowszky, fighting for 
Poland against the first partition of Poland by Russia, 
was captured by the Russians and was buried in a dun- 
geon in St. Petersburg. Then he was transported across 
Siberia to Kamchatka, where he was apparently com- 
mitted to life internment. There, sworn to secrecy in 
an underground movement, he was named by fellow- 
prisoners as their leader, and with only a handful of 
followers he captured the fortress, the headquarters of a 
considerable force of Cossacks. He then with other 
exiles escaped by sea. 

He found his way to France, and was soon sent by 
the French to the jungles of Madagascar on an expedi- 
tion of colonization. His trials and disappointments there 
were eventually crowned with success, and, constantly 
fired by a love of adventure and a desire to aid those who 
struggle against oppression, he decided to come to Amer- 
ica. On September 4, 1779 he appeared before Judge 
Peters, the Chairman of the Board of War, and asked 
to serve under General Pulaski. He informed the Board 
of his training and experience, of his adventures, his 
imprisonment and exile. He told the Chairman he was 
a relative of General Pulaski, and offered his services in 
the fight for independence. The Board of War approved, 
and the Continental Congress voted him a horse, and 
$1,000 in continental bills, which by that time had already 
depreciated to about one cent on the dollar. At the siege 
of Savannah, now in possession of the British, the Com- 
mander of the famed Polish Legion had been forming 
his men for assault. Learning that his superior officer 
was wounded, and being familiar with the French lan- 
guage, for there were both French and American subor- 
dinates as well as Polish, Pulaski at once put spurs to 
his horse to take over the entire command, when he 
was struck by a cannon ball in the groin. It is said that 
even the enemy stopped firing when they saw him fall. 
He lived only a few days and was almost unconscious 
when Count Beniowszky arrived; however, he recognized 
the Count, who was nearest of kin* at the funeral, and 
who walked behind the riderless horse and casket at the 
burial. The loss of General Pulaski was a severe blow 
to Beniowszky, for no one else in America knew the 
facts of his training and distinguished career. 

It is hard to appreciate the welcome Washington had 
for Beniowszky unless we realize the depths of dis- 
couragement in the General's heart. After the Battle of 
Long Island, where many of his few disciplined troops, 
Smallwood's Riflemen, were bayoneted on Prospect Hill, 
or trapped in the swamp at Gowanus, he extricated the 
remnants of his forces, and conducted a masterly retreat 
northward to White Plains. Then there was another 
blow at Fort Washington, which sent him across the 
present state of New Jersey, where he had brilliant tri- 


*Haiman—Poland and the American Revolution. 
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umphs, of a temporary nature, at Trenton and Princeton. 
Benjamin Franklin in Paris said the army, however, in 
those months was reduced from 25,000 to 2,000. To show 
the disparity in forces, the British had hired 22,000 Hes- 
sians, and their allies in Tories and Indians amounted to 
35,000. The army of General Gage, forced out of Boston, 
returned under Howe and Cornwallis. Except for those 
lost by Burgoyne, a few months later, at Saratoga, these 
various armies, which held the states, from New York 
to Georgia, for seven years, contained 55,000 British 
regulars and Canadian militia. In addition, the various 
blockading British fleets had 58,000 sailors (total 170,000 
men). Before Washington learned of the French Alli- 
ance, and even after the wretched suffering at Valley 
Forge in 1778, most of the morale was sustained by his 
own sterling character, and the generous aid of the 
French Lafayette and De Kalb, the German von Steuben, 
the Irish Montgomery, Lewis, Stewart, Moylan, Captains 
Barry and Paul Jones (the Scotsman), and the Polish 
noblemen Pulaski and Kosciuszko (with their followers). 
Other Poles, indeed, died at Charleston, in action, in the 
Pulaski Legion, or served in the same Legion at the 
storming of Savannah, or with the French at Savannah 
and at Yorktown. General Kosciuszko after his effective 
aid in the Battle of Saratoga, 1777, was held in the North, 
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uncertain whether he would be or- 
dered to attempt a second invasion 
of Canada, or to undertake another 
campaign to the west to crush the 
Indians, and put an end to scalping 
and tomahawking. Washington be- 
came so disheartened that he wrote 
in a letter to John Laurens “We are 
at the end of our tether.” Except 
for Yorktown, the years 1780 and 
1781 were filled with discouragement. 

It was just after these severe trials 
that Beniowszky appeared to offer 
further assistance. On December 
20, 1781, Vergennes, righthand man 
for King Louis XVI, wrote a letter 
to Chavaliter de la Luzerne, French 
Minister at Philadelphia, introduc- 
ing Beniowszky with his plan, and 
Luzerne wrote Washington that the 
French Government would cooper- 
ate. Beniowszky had served tempo- 
rarily with the Polish Legion after 
Pulaski’s death, awaiting action on 
his 1799 application for a commis- 
sion. When this was not feasible for 
Congress to grant, because of “con- 
ditions in the army,” Beniowszky 
proceeded to General von Steuben, 
and offered his services as a volun- 
teer to show that he deserved a 
commission, this new application being made more 
formal. In spite of the high esteem in which the Poles 
were held, no response appears in the records. During all 
these months there was an underground movement 
among certain officers to displace Washington, and much 
prejudice was shown by some of the conspirators against 
commissioning of officers born on foreign soil. 

General von Steuben was pleased to learn that he had 
commanded large bodies of men in Poland, and listened 
to the tale of his remarkable adventures. The count 
related the story of his confinement, 
then of the so-called trial by which 
he was condemned to permanent exile. 
He told of his transportation across 
Russia and Siberia, then of the in- 
trigue by which he was appointed 
tutor to the lovely young daughter 
of Nilow, the Governor of Kamchatka, 
as rough and uncultured as his pris- 
oner was educated and refined ; he told 
how this position enabled him to 
Study the strength of the garrison, 
the morale of the Cossacks, the ar- 
rival of vessels and their departure, 
and his escape eventually to France. 
Von Steuben listened with great in- 
terest, and expressed confidence that 
men of the Count’s calibre could aid 
in enlarging the Pulaski Legion, sup- 
plying America with a substantial 
force of well-trained, experienced sol- 
diers, fired with a love of liberty born 
of their disgust at the gradual parti- 
tioning of their own country by 
neighboring monarchs who looked 


Illustration for Benyowsky'’s Memoirs and Travels 
(London, 1790) showing “the order of the Japanese 
march." 
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Benyowsky's (Beniowszky) autograph on his plan for a legion to help the American Revolution. 


upon its mines, its cities, and its industrious people as 
fair game for profit. 

However, Von Steuben did not obtain the commission 
which he expected, commensurate with the ability and 
record of the applicant. Arrangements were finally made 
by the King of France, Louis XVI, who commissioned 
Beniowszky as a Brigadier General, as the same monarch 
had already named George Washington a Lieutenant 
General in the armies of France, so that he might com- 
mand over French Major Generals and Admirals. Ben- 

iowszky then, with Vergennes’ ap- 
/ proval proposed to enlist 4,000 men 
chiefly if possible from Prussia, who 
~ intended, with approval of the Con- 
gress, to settle on lands assigned to 
them in the event of Washington’s 
success, but he withheld its presenta- 
tion to the Congress until he should 
have Washington’s approval. 

Washington not only approved, but 
he wrote a lengthy letter with certain 
modifications of detail, and he secured 
the recommendation of the Board of 
War for adoption of the proposal by 
the Congress. Nevertheless, after a 
heated debate, Congress withheld ap- 
proval. Whatever the reason for this 
action, it was unfortunate. Some 
think a difficulty might have arisen 
with Prussia, but Prussia was just 
becoming an ally of the United States 
in the League of Nations for the 
Freedom of the Seas, a Freedom for 
which Britain had steadfastly fought 

(Please turn to page 14) 


TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION 


(Continued from page 7) 
long, fair hair, a pale face, and frightened eyes. He did 
not even greet her; he simply forgot. He was sure they 
would vent their rage on her for having such a dangerous 
sub-tenant. There were also two other frightened women 
sitting at the table: the lady’s daughter, a young girl 
with her hair in plaited pigtails, and the maid, from 
whose eyes tears dripped like water from a leaking tap. 

The time passed painfully slowly. 

The “inspector from the electricity office” felt his 
cheeks flushing and sweat on his forehead. Aleja Szucha 
... An inquiry ... Inspector from the electricity office... 
Antek ... The Gestapo... Death’s heads . . . The port- 
folio... Yes, the portfolio! What to do with it now? 
It was lying by him like a death sentence He knew that 
now he would never get out of the situation, and that 
the stupid portfolio would cost him his life. At Aleja 
Szucha they would be sure to look into it... And he 
would have to take it with him, for even if he left it 
behind, the whole flat would be thoroughly searched 
and it would be found ... And Antek? Where is he 
now? ... He is either already arrested, or they are 
waiting for him... 

In the meantime the man-hunt in the center of Warsaw 
was continuing. In Nowy Swiat Antek Tatarkiewicz fell 
into an ambush. All the victims caught in that area were 
packed into a large garden belonging to Blickle’s. One 
lot of police brought them to the gate, and another shoved 
them into the garden, like potatoes into a sack, and 
guarded the entrance. 

Antek squeezed his way through the desperate crowd. 
He approached the walls, the board fence, and the small 
kitchen building; but nowhere was there a way out. So it 
was theend... 

“Such a miserable end is dreadful,” he thought. “I 


have various documents and various names . . . They will 
find out who Lam... At twelve I was to be waiting for 
Lolek ... At three, orders were to be given out.” 


Antek’s glance fell on the arm of one of the chairs, He 
shook himself. Yes, now he knew what to do. The only 
thing. At once. This very moment. 

Over the arm of the chair was thrown a German great- 
coat, and on the corner of it a cap was hanging. The 
chair was standing where, for the moment, no one could 
see it for the press of people. 

Antek did not lose time in thinking what would happen 
if he were unsuccessful. He squeezed through the press 
and went up quietly to the chair. The cap was rather 
too large, but he made it fit by folding back the inside 
leather band. He took no notice of the people round, 
but put on the coat in a hurry. It was all the same if 
they did see him. He was wearing top-boots, for he 
had only the day before returned from work in the field, 
so no one would be likely to suspect he was a civilian. 
But his tie? Who would pay any attention to the sort 
of tie he had? 

The death’s head on the black velvet background and 
the silver-braided officer’s cap—he needed no more. At 
the gate the Germans extended their right hands and 
drew themselves up to attention. Antek perceived that 
he was a Person of Importance. He held his head up, 
and looked round at everyone with an expression of 
pride and contempt. 

“T was within an ace of being lost,” he reflected as he 
went home. “Lolek must be waiting impatiently for me 
... But he’ll be surprised when he sees me... And the 
porter, too... And Mrs. — . . . I shall give them all 
a surprise.” 

Meanwhile Lolek found the waiting in the dining room 
there in Copernicus Street extremely painful. He felt 
like a condemned man awaiting execution. The lady 
went up to the window near him and managed to whisper 
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that they had come for Tatarkiewicz and were now 
waiting for him. Gorecki thought of Tatarkiewicz. 

“Oh, Antek, Antek! If you could but know what is 
awaiting you! ... Antek, don’t come home! ... All 
is lost.” 

He strained his ears to listen. He caught every sound. 

“Perhaps Antek’s coming now.” 

The Gestapo men broke off their talk and ran to the 
door. Gorecki heard the key turning in the lock. Antek 
opened the door himself with his own key. The lady 
of the house turned paler than ever. Her daughter and 
the maid hid their faces in their hands. 

Lolek waited for the Germans to shout, or to shoot. 

But—what was this? 

“Have I gone mad with waiting?” Gorecki thought. 

The Germans spoke politely. They answered ques- 
tions, instead of putting them. And yet whoever it was 
that had come had a voice exactly like Antek’s. 

Gorecki heard everything clearly. Particularly the 
word Herr (Sir) continually repeated by the Gestapo 
men. “He's already arrested,’ said the voice of Antek. 

“My orders are to arrest all the people of the house 
and those who come here,” said the Gestapo man. 

“Any further orders?” asked the voice of Antek. 

“That is all.” 

At this moment an SS officer entered the dining room, 
followed by the two Gestapo men. 

A lesser impression would have been made if a thunder- 
bolt, or the devil, or Hitler himself had come into that 
room. The servant cried out: “Oh Jesus!” and collapsed. 
The lady got up and withdrew towards the window. 
The young girl looked at the officer with wide-open eyes, 
which seemed every moment as though they would start 
out of their sockets. Gorecki’s first instinct was to rush 
at him with clenched fists and hurl every curse at him 
that he could think of. He set his teeth. 

“Inhuman monster!” he thought. “What a swine!” 
But he did not believe it. No, that would be really in- 
credible. He calmed himself. 

For the SS officer wearing the death’s head cap and 
the swastika on his arm was, obviously, Antek. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked in a menacing 
voice, not looking Gorecki in the face. “Who are you?” 

“Ah, it’s all right. Antek, you're a genius,” Lolek 
thought. “Now I understand everything.” 

“Im the inspector from the electricity office,” he re- 
plied. “I only came to take a meter reading, and I don't 
know why these men are detaining me.” 

“Take your meter reading and clear out.” 

Antek played his part marvelously to the end. But 
only Antek could have made fools of those two menacing 
Gestapo men and the whole Gestapo and saved all of 
them like that. His face betrayed not the least sign of 
emotion. His voice was calm and level. He spoke Ger- 
man to the Germans and Polish to the Poles. No, indeed! 
No one but he could have played such an unparalleled 
part with success. Besides courage, level-headedness, 
and a ready wit, he had one further gift enabling him 
to carry through his role so splendidly: a perfect knowl- 
edge of German. 

Meanwhile Antek went on with his official activities. 
He ordered the three women to give him all their identity 
papers and their photographs. He made a most thorough 
search in his own room, bringing in both the Germans 
to help. Finally he decided: 

“The ladies will go with me.” 

He sternly ordered the Germans to continue to wait 
and arrest all comers. 

When the SS officer took the women away, they stood 
at attention in the vestibule, raised their hands and gave 
the greeting: “Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler!’ Antek replied. 


DALADIER REVEALS POLISH STAND IN 1939 


N A recent parliamentary debate in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the former Prime Minister of France, 
Edouard Daladier, defended his foreign policy at 

Munich. Speaking for over four hours, he read many 
revelatory documents of historical importance and threw 
a new light on the circumstances leading up to the out- 
break of war in 1939, 


France stood alone in the Munich period, Daladier 
asserted. Great Britain could not come to the defense 
of Czechoslovakia for the Dominions were opposed to 
war. Nor did Chamberlain's England wish war. Russia's 
stand was ambiguous, to say the least. France was in- 
sufficiently armed, responsibility for which state of affairs 
rests with the Communists who organized strikes and 
sabotage in defense industries. And several months be- 
fore Munich, the French Communists refused an invita- 
tion to participate in a manifestation in behalf of Czecho- 
slovakia, calling that country “fascist.” 


Discussing the period immediately preceding the war, 
Daladier declared that Soviet Russia, which had been 
conducting negotiations with Great Britain and France 
was at the same time holding secret talks with Germany. 


Moreover, in her negotiations with England and 
France, Russia constantly kept making new demands. 


On June 2, 1939 Soviet Russia demanded military 
guarantees for the Baltic States, even if these countries 
should not desire such guarantees. 


On July 4, 1939 Russia demanded that her armies be 
permitted to enter the Baltic States if a pro-German 
political coup should take place there. 


Late in July conversations were begun in Moscow 
between the military missions with regard to a military 
alliance. Here is Daladier’s summary of these events 
taken from the French equivalent of the Congressional 
Record (Journal Officiel de la Republique Francaise) : 


“|. The military missions met, the plans were worked 
out. Suddenly on August 14, 1939 Marshal Voroshilov 
posed the issue of the march of Russian troops over 
Polish territory, adding that if the Red Army did not 
receive the right to march over Poland, further negotia- 
tions would be impossible. 


“Poland had frequently stated that she was ready to 
arrive at an understanding with the Soviet Union as 
soon as war operations would begin, but she did not wish 
to commit herself in peacetime, for—according to the 
Poles—if the Germans were to learn about such a commit- 
ment, they would attack Poland. Unquestionably there 
were certain reservations in the minds of the people 
running Poland. The Polish government was convinced 
that if the Soviet army were to receive the right of 
crossing the frontier and marching over Polish territory, 
it would not leave Poland and would settle eventually 
in the Eastern part of Poland. 


“This explains why between August 16 and 20, despite 
all the forms of pressure exerted by the French govern- 
ment upon responsible persons in the Polish government 
and in the Polish armed forces, the former and the latter 
stubbornly adhered to their negative stand. 


“On August 21, I invited the Polish Ambassador 
(Juliusz Lukasiewicz) and explained to him that the pact 
which we were to conclude (in Moscow) was the sole 
guarantee of preserving the peace and that if war were 
to break out in spite of it, this pact would raise high 
hopes of victory. I added that Poland was assuming a 
tremendous responsibility by maintaining her uncom- 
promising attitude, realizing as she did that even if we 
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took into consideration the Polish-French agreements— 
France would not be able to intervene effectively until 
the 15th or even the 17th day after the start of military 
action. 


“T finally stated that if this shortsightedness were to 
continue, France would undoubtedly be compelled to 
reexamine the (Polish-French) alliance. 


“I told the Polish Ambassador: ‘If you come to me 
this afternoon, after talking with Warsaw on the tele- 
phone and tell me that Poland persists in her views, I 
shall immediately call the Cabinet and submit to it the 
question of the Polish-French alliance. But if you do 
not show opposition, then this afternoon, because time is 
pressing, I shall telegraph General Doumenc (head of 
the military French mission to Moscow) empowering 
him to sign in the name of France the military pact 
proposed us’.” 


The Poles apparently agreed, for Daladier went on to 
state: 


“I sent a telegram to General Doumenc empowering 
him to sign the military convention. He received the wire 
at 22 o'clock on August 21. I always thought it was 
delayed in transmission. But that has no significance. 


“In the morning of August 22 General Doumenc noti- 
fied Marshal Voroshilov about the affirmative answer of 
the French government and of the British government, 
which we had informed about our decision. General 
Doumenc demanded the immediate convocation in the 
afternoon of a conference of the military delegations. 
Voroshilov replied that he personally invited General 
Doumenc to visit him at 18:30 o’clock. Hence, a whole 
day went by. When General Doumenc came, Voroshilov 
presented new demands. Voroshilov demanded that the 
governments of both Poland and Rumania agree, then— 
he said—the editing of the military pact would be easy. 
Therefore, it would be necessary to wait a few days for 
a new meeting... 


“When General Doumenc was leaving after that con- 
versation, he learned that that same day, on August 22, 
the Nazi agency in Berlin, the Deutsches Nachrichten Buero, 
had announced that Ribbentrop was coming to Moscow 
on August 23 to sign a non-aggression pact with Soviet 
Russia, which in reality, as I shall demonstrate later, 
was a pact of partition of the Polish State. 


“That day in Moscow the Soviet Tass agency informed 
General Doumenc that Ribbentrop was on his way to 
Moscow . . . Ribbentrop was received at the Kremlin 
at 15:30 o’clock on August 23. There were no reserva- 
tions, there were no difficulties! A few hours later the 
pact was signed... 


“Much has been said about this pact. It was believed 
that it was truly a pact of non-aggression and it was 
praised in the Communist press as a diplomatic victory 
for the Soviet Union. Perhaps. But as far as I know, 
it was not a pact of non-aggression. Article 2 of this 
pact contains a clause which existed in the Hitler- 
Mussolini iron pact. This pact contained secret clauses 
providing for the destruction of the Polish nation in 
favor of both signatories. It was not a question in this 
case of neutrality or friendship but of cooperation in the 
partition of an unhappy country (Poland), which it may 
be, made political mistakes, but which in any case, for 
several years up to the outbreak of war, always refused 
to cooperate with Hitler in a war against the Soviet 
Union (applause). 


“Such is the truth and nothing can be changed here.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN POLAND 


(Continued from page 3) 
co-operatives started their publishing activities and under 
the aegis and with the active support of the government 
organized a monopoly. 

Of these co-operatives the largest and most powerful 
is the Czytelnik (Reader), headed by a well-known com- 
munist politician, J. Borejsza, who is also a member of 
the so-called Home National Council, of which Bierut 
is chairman; the number of publications of this concern 
is growing. At present it publishes directly at least 20 
out of over 40 dailies, three in Warsaw, three in Cracow, 
two in Lodz, two in Lublin, two in Katowice in Silesia, 
etc. In every large town, including the newly annexed 
Stettin, there is at least one paper published by the 
Czytelmk. Of course, all these dailies are political organs 
of the P.P.R. The number of weeklies published by that 
concern is even larger than of dailies. Besides the 
Czytelnik publishes fortnightlies, and technical, literary 
and other monthlies, all of them under the supervision of 
appropriate communist sections or bodies. 

In addition to the Czytelnik there are several other 
publishing co-operatives who also enjoy communist pat- 
ronage. The co-operative Ksiazka (The Book) is publisher 
of several dailies and weeklies, but it concentrates on 
books and pamphlets. In 1945 it launched the political 
essays of authors like Lenin, Plechanov, Kautsky and Ilya 
Ehrenburg. The co-operative Wiedza (Knowledge) is 
catering to the Polish pseudo-socialist party, which is 
under the thumb of the communists. The co-operative 
Nowa Epoka (New Era) is again allotted to the com- 
munist-dominated pseudo-democratic party. All these 
subsidiaries are much smaller and less affluent than the 
Czytelnik. 

Besides the press published by the licensed co-opera- 
tives a number of dailies and other periodicals are pub- 
lished directly by the administration, mainly by the 
district offices of the Ministry of Information and Pro- 
paganda. And lastly the Office of Political Education 
of the Forces also publishes several dailies and weeklies. 

There is not one daily paper in Poland today pub- 
lished by a private publisher or a private publishing 
company. There is not one daily paper published by a 
party or organization not represented in the government. 
The only daily paper published by Mikolajezyk’s Polish 
Peasant Party, the Warsaw Gazeta Ludowa may be, to a 
degree, regarded as an exception to this rule, since it 
is not communistic, though its publishers are very feebly 
represented in the government. This is the only daily 
paper in Poland which does not take its instructions from 
the communists, though it supports the coalition with 
the communists. But its very existence depends on com- 
munist favor; though it is composed in the only printing 
works belonging to Mikolajezyk’s party, it is printed on 
the printing press of the Czytelnik, since the peasants 
have no rotary machine of their own. Thus Mikola- 
jezyk’s paper, though composed, can fail to appear, if 
the communists decide so. 

The position of the weeklies is very similar. Of a 
total of 70 weeklies of general interest in Poland, only 
five are edited by men who are not taking their cue from 
the communists. These are the three weeklies of Mikola- 
jezyk’s party, and two Catholic weeklies. They are 
printed, however, either in state printing works (thus 
the Catholic Tygodnik Powszechny—Universal Weekly— 
under the patronage of Cardinal Sapieha is printed on a 
state-owned printing press), or in the printing works 
of the Czytelnik. These weeklies, particularly the Catholic 
ones, are in great demand, but their circulation is small 
because very little paper is allocated to them. Miko- 
lajezyk’s weeklies are very much on their guard, so as 
not to provoke the anger of the communists by a careless 


word. The Catholic weeklies are bolder and discuss more 
freely a number of subjects, but only relating to philoso- 
phy, literature, history, art, etc. Since they are printed 
in state-owned printing works and depend exclusively 
on the state monopoly for their supplies of paper, they 
can be forced to stop publication any day. They are also 
subjected to censorship. 

Of the pre-war press only one weekly (of the true 
peasant party), the Piast, has been revived, and several 
specialized monthlies, such as the Archaelogical News. 
The others disappeared though some of them had a dis- 
tinguished record of service of more than a century, 
and had managed to survive several Polish risings and 
the first world war. One of these dailies, founded in the 
latter half of the 18th century, had even survived the 
last two partitions of Poland and had a record of unin- 
terrupted publication right until 1939. 

The Minister of Information and Propaganda, who 
controls a widespread network of local offices and 
branches, is the sole arbiter of paper allocation. The 
office of Minister is held by one Stefan Matuszewski, a 
communist and unfrocked priest. 

M. Matuszewski allocates paper either directly or 
through the agency of the Czytelnik co-operative. M. 
Mikolajezyk has recently complained to foreign corre- 
spondents of the insufficient allocation of paper for his 
daily. The two independent Catholic weeklies suffer 
even more from discrimination in this respect, but there 
is no one in the government to voice their grievances, be 
he even in so weak a position as M. Mikolajcezyk. 

It would be quite erroneous to assume that, since Polish 
communists are capable of filling the staffs of so many 
papers and periodicals, they have a large following. 

In fact, all this Polish governmental press is edited on 
the same pattern, and all these papers are amazingly 
alike. They print, almost exclusively, materials forwarded 
to them by the communist news agencies, the Moscow 
Tass and the Warsaw PAP (Polish Press Agency). Of 
course, the service of Western News Agencies, such as 
Reuter, Havas or Associated Press, is not available to 
them. 

These two agencies supply not only news but also 
ready-made articles, often translated from the Russian. 
For instance, an article by some Soviet professor, “Lenin, 
the Protector of Scientists,” appears in a number of 
papers, usually in one in every city or town. Another 
group of papers reprints the article of the Moscow Pravda 
entitled: “Don Beverigo, the Knight with Shameful Face” 
(a scurrilous attack on Sir William Beveridge), and so 
forth. 

A new category of journalists are the young com- 
munist recruits, most of them only half educated lads, 
with just as much training and objective learning as one 
can get at a shortened course of totalitarian politics. 

I must also briefly recall that there is one more mono- 
poly in Poland—that of distribution of papers and books 
—again in the hands of our old friend, the Czytelnik 
co-operative. 

Recently, the Czytelnik denounced the contract it had 
signed with M. Mikolajezyk’s daily and stopped its dis- 
tribution for “purely commercial reasons,” as its director, 
M. Borejsza, claimed. The actual reason was that the 
publishers of the Gazeta Ludowa, rightly indignant that 
their paper was unavailable in those districts where it 
was in the greatest demand, had attempted to organize 
a distribution of their own, through the members of their 
own party. The results of this decision are not known 
yet, but M. Mikolajczyk must be aware that the com- 
munists also control the railway and postal services. His 
chances are slim, indeed, in the presence of the all- 


embracing government monopolies. 
(Condensation of pamphlet published in London, 1946). 


CHOPIN'S HEART BACK IN HOLY CROSS CHURCH IN WARSAW 


AMERICAN AID REQUESTED IN REBUILDING THE RUINED TEMPLE 


MENET Edenie 

Chopin died far 

from his native 
Poland in October 1849, 
his body was buried in a 
small Parisian cemetery, 
but his Heart was brought 
back to his beloved War- 
saw fifty years ago and im- 
mured in the Church of the 
Holy Cross. Every year up 
to the German invasion in 
1939, on the anniversary of 
Chopin’s death, all of music 
loving Warsaw would 
gather in the Church of the 
Holy Cross to pay tribute 
to the Heart of Chopin 
which reposed in an oaken 
casket in a niche specially 
carved in one of the pillars 
close to the pulpit. Follow- 
ing the Holy Mass, the 
worshippers would file past 
the pillar marked by a fine 
marble bas relief adorned 
at the top by the beauti- 
fully carved head of the 
Master. 

When the Germans 
goosestepped into Warsaw 
in 1939, they embarked on 
a program of cultural and 
economic destruction of the Polish nation. One of their 
first official acts was to forbid the playing of Chopin in 
all occupied Poland under penalty of confinement in a 
concentration camp, which generally was tantamount to 
death. Not content with this interdiction, they disman- 
tled the Chopin statue by Wactaw Szymanowski, which 
stood in Warsaw. 

Throughout the entire six years of German occupa- 
tion in Poland, the beautiful Chopin melodies were 
stilled. Of course, they disappeared only from the 
public concert stage. For in secret, in Polish 
homes, his etudes, scherzos, mazurkas or polo- 
naises were played with all the greater reverence. 

On August 1, 1944 the Uprising began in War- 
saw. Brought to the end of their tether by German 
atrocities, the Poles took up arms. Under the 
steady rain of bombs and shells, Warsaw was 
turning into an aching heap of rubble. Hundreds 
of thousands of heroic residents of the Polish capi- 
tal died on the barricades and in the ruins while 
the rest were driven out of the city by the Germans. 
The victorious Germans, left in possession of 
hattle-scarred Warsaw, plundered it and then sys- 
tematically fired street upon street to complete 
the destruction. 

Meanwhile, the hour of reckoning was approach- 
ing for the Germans. Even the most stupid among 
them began to realize that their defeat was near 
and that they would soon have to answer to the 
civilized world for the unprecedented crimes per- 
petrated by them. They were, therefore, eager at 
this last moment to rehabilitate themselves in the 
eyes of mankind. 


“Here lies the Heart of Frederic 
Chopin.” Memorial tablet in Holy 
Cross Church, Warsaw. 


So, they played the following comedy in Warsaw 
around the Heart of Chopin. On a designated day, they 
invited Bishop Antoni Szlagowski, residing in Milano- 
wek, 25 km. from Warsaw, to the outskirts of Warsaw. 
Here, on a specially decorated podium rested the Heart 
of Chopin, which had been removed from the Church 
of the Holy Cross by German officers in September 1944. 
The commandant of the city delivered a long speech 
praising the Germans as “true propagators of culture in 
the world.” He cited the solicitude the representatives 
of the German army had shown for Chopin’s Heart, 
rescuing it from the holocaust as an example of their 
respect for culture. Whereupon, to the beating of drums, 
with a detachment of German soldiers presenting arms, 
he handed the Chopin relic to the Bishop. 

For many months Chopin’s Heart remained in the 
modest parsonage at Milanowek. 

With the defeat of Germany and the end of the war, 
Poland began the staggering task of reconstruction. 
Warsaw, ruined, burned and bare, but unbroken, rolled 
up her sleeves and set to work, turning a grim cemetery 
into a semblance of a habitation. 

One would think the problems of securing bread and 
a roof overhead would leave little time for anything else. 
And yet, such is the Polish spirit that a mere few months 
after the first Warsovians returned to the ruins of their 
beloved capital, a project was afoot to bring back the 
Heart of Chopin to the Church of the Holy Cross. 

Thus it came about that on October 17, 1945 amid 
great ceremony and with the participation of huge 
throngs, this national relic was restored to its honored 
place. 

After Bishop Szlagowski celebrated Mass in Milano- 
wek, he handed the Heart to Father Leopold Petrzyk, 
parish priest of the Holy Cross Church. Then a car 
bedecked with flowers and draped with the national 
colors, bore the casket to Zelazowa Wola, where Chopin 
was born. Here, Henryk Sztompka, a pupil of Paderew- 
ski and currently the best Chopinist in Poland, played 
several Chopin works. 

(Please turn to page 14) 


Contemporary aquatint by F. Dietrich 
Warsaw's Krakowskie Przedmiescie Street on which Chopin lived. The church at right 
is the Holy Cross Church in which Chopin wished to have his heart buried. 


ANOTHER FIGURE IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


for two centuries, and only abandoned when she was 
strong enough to attack any vessel venturing upon the 
Atlantic Ocean if it did not submit to search by British 
officers. Some think the difficulty was lack of money, but 
in this new development, after the aid of Rochambeau 
had gained a great victory, there is no doubt the money 
could have been raised either in France, Holland or 
Spain, all of these countries being allies, since the United 
States was now nearer to independence. It could not have 
been because Congress now thought the war was at an 
end, for although we know today no more major battles 
were fought after Yorktown, neither Washington nor the 
Continental Congress at the beginning of the year 1782 
felt that the fight for independence was won. 


The contribution of Beniowszky to American Inde- 
pendence was in offering additional opposition to the British 
at the precise moment when Britain was unable to withstand 
such opposition. She had withdrawn part of her fleet from 
the colonial blockade, it is true, but she needed ships 
to capture St. Eustatius, Dutch Guiana in South America 
and Ceylon near Asia, from Holland, for the war recently 
begun against that nation took her all over the world. 
These gains might save face at home. Then Ireland was 
in revolt. The Ulsterites demanded arms to protect them- 
selves against possible French invasion, and as soon as 
they mustered 50,000 Volunteers, they demanded self- 
rule. Forthwith the South of Ireland followed suit, eager 
of course for independence, but they raised another 
50,000 Irish Volunteers, and joined in the proclamation 
of the North. The State Paper was dignified, but it had 
a resemblance to Jefferson’s across the ocean, though 
they merely demanded Home-Rule. Letter after letter 
from John Adams, American Minister in Amsterdam, 


told of the progress of affairs in Ireland. Moreover, in 
London, for five days mobs had ruled, under the leader- 
ship of Lord George Gordon, burning and killing. To 
these troubles was added in 1781 the surrender by 
Cornwallis of his whole army, with stores, guns and 
munitions. Every nation in Europe except Switzerland 
had joined the League for the Freedom of the Seas. Not 
one of these nations with a ship to spare, from Sweden 
to the Kingdom of Naples, from Portugal to Turkey, 
would have hesitated to land a few available troops in 
Ireland to add to Britain’s troubles. It was into this 
world of opposition that Britain saw the appearance of 
a new figure offering to aid the colonies in America. 
It is little wonder that Washington was warm in his 
endorsement of the Beniowszky plan to bring a new 
army, little wonder that Britain soon sued for peace. 

It is more than mere circumstance that this little 
known, striking figure, born in Hungary, so outspoken in 
his support of political freedom, should have adopted the 
title “August the Pole.” It has ever been thus with those 
who have the Polish spirit at heart. The initial blow for 
human liberty in England’s first settlement in America, 
for it was not Englishmen alone who made that settle- 
ment, was struck by Poles. In Jamestown, 1607, Captain 
John Smith wrote to the trading company making the 
settlement that the Poles and the Dutch were the only 
members of his community who knew how to do a day’s 
work; the rest were all “gentlemen.” When the Poles 
were classed as “foreigners” by the Englishmen, they 
very properly stopped working. The Court of the London 
Company upheld them, as did also the first American 
legislative assembly, the House of Burgesses in Virginia, 
endowing them with the full rights and privileges of 
citizenship. It is such a spirit which has made “America” 
a symbol for freedom, equality and independence. 


CHOPIN’S HEART BACK IN HOLY CROSS CHURCH IN WARSAW 


(Continued from page 13) 

At the outskirts of Warsaw, where his friends once 
bid farewell to the youthful Chopin heading for artistic 
triumphs in Paris, the automobile was hailed by the music 
loving youth of present-day Warsaw. 

Finally, in the Church of the Holy Cross, following a 
solemn Mass and a sermon delivered by Father Hieronim 
Feicht, Professor of Musicology at Wroclaw University, 
the Heart of Chopin was restored to its old sacred spot. 

During the Warsaw Uprising the Holy Cross Church 
suffered great damage. Twice it was the scene of furious 
fighting with the Germans. In revenge, the Germans 
hurled bombs and cannon balls at it, burning its roof, 
steeples, altars and its famous organ, among the most 
beautiful in pre-war Poland. 

Today this historic church — a precious example of 
17th century Polish architecture and the repository of 
Chopin’s Heart—is slowly being rebuilt through the 
tremendous efforts of its parishioners. Unfortunately, 
these ,impoverished residents of Warsaw, dwelling in 
cellars of bombed out buildings, earning their meager 
living chiefly by removing rubble, cannot possibly achieve 
this goal by themselves. 

That is why Father Leopold Petrzyk, a Missionary 
and parish priest of the Holy Cross Church in Warsaw, 
who was imprisoned by the Germans and was wounded 
during the Uprising, has come to this country for a brief 
visit at the invitation of Missionaries in the United States, 
and is appealing to American music lovers and particu- 
larly to devotees of Chopin to aid in the reconstruction 


of the famous Holy Cross Church by contributing funds 
for an organ. 

The aforementioned Henryk Sztompka had remained in 
Poland throughout the occupation. Invited to play be- 
fore Frank, the German Governor General of Poland, 
Sztompka refused despite threats of concentration camp 
imprisonment. He had vowed he would “give no con- 
cert as long as Poland was in bondage” and he kept his 
word. Following the flight of the Germans, Sztompka an- 
nounced that he would donate the proceeds of his first 
concert toward the rebuilding of the temple housing 
Chopin’s Heart. In November 1945 he handed over 
62,000 zlotys—his entire proceeds—to Father Petrzyk. 
This was an act of great generosity, for the artist who 
had had no real income for six years could have assured 
himself a life free from material worries for at least 
several months by keeping his legitimate profit. 

If a Polish pianist in need could donate his proceeds, 
cannot similar concerts be arranged in the United States 
toward this worthy cause, asks Father Petrzyk. Surely 
among the countless music lovers and artists in this 
happy land there must be individuals willing to pay 
tribute to Chopin—the 100th anniversary of his death 
falls in 1949—by helping to make Holy Cross Church 
in Warsaw a fitting memorial to the great Heart locked 
within it. 

All inquiries about means of aiding in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Church of the Holy Cross should be addressed 
to Reverend Leopold Petrzyk, Vincentian Fathers, 9 Eld 
Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 


Warsaw Delegation Does Not Represent Poland 
(Continued from page 2) 
the so-called “Provisional Government of National 
Unity,” which it does not recognize, nor by any commit- 
ments entered into by the delegation of that “govern- 
ment” at the Paris Conference. At the same time, the 
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Government of Poland reserves to the Polish nation all 
rights that are its due by virtue of its participation in the 
war and by its sacrifices toward the joint victory of the 
United Nations. 
Signed—Tomasz Arciszewski, Prime Minister 
Adam Tarnowski, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


POLES IN GERMANY STATE AIMS 


Poles, now living in the American and British zones in 
Germany, have sent a statement to explain the compulsory 
situation in which they have found themselves. The state- 
ment, in part, follows: 

PROPAGANDA which is hostile to us flows 
freely: the Poles are a burden, the Poles do not 
want to return, the Poles don't want to work. 

“Tt is true that many Poles do not want to return to 
tneir country under present conditions, ruled by agents of 
a foreign power. And as a result, the burden of their 
maintenance falls upon the backs of the western allies. 
But not because the displaced Poles do not want to work. 
On the contrary, they cannot work, because since the 
first days of the liberation till this day the directives of 
the occupying powers and their policy, cut at their roots, 
all efforts to get work. Work could—according to the 
opinion of the Anglo-Saxons—keep the displaced persons 
abroad, so work was not given.” 

“Many requests from the Polish Association in Ger- 
many placed with the Allied authorities were of no avail. 
There was no work for the Poles to be had. 

“Today the situation has changed a little. The Allies 
are beginning to realize that they will have to cope with 
the problem of the displaced persons for a long time 
and that this problem is a considerable one. They are 
still trying to diminish it by employing the old methods 
of insistence, but at the same time they speak more often 
of giving employment. The recent talks with represen- 
tatives of the Polish Association are a proof that the 


Polish demand for employment is finding ever more 
understanding. 


“However, the matter is difficult and complicated. It 
is obvious that the Poles who have decided to remain in 
exile will not take up employment with Germans and for 
Germans. Anyone who would accept this would really 
become a renegade and a cowardly squanderer of national 
manpower. Agreement to work for the Germans would 
be an offense to the ideal for which we remain in exile 
and renounce for a certain time the return to our country. 
For us work is inseparably tied in with migration. Only 
as a preface, as a preparation for migration, can we take 
work on German soil. But in no instance for the Ger- 
mans, and not such employment as would tie us up 
indefinitely on German soil. 


“The Poles are waiting with longing for work. But 
work is not an end in itself. Work is a means to the 
realization of aims which have been drawn by the mind. 


“Two roads lead to Poland. One, through a transport 
of repatriation, leads to the oppressed but struggling 
country. The second one leads to the West, through 
immigration among the free nations of the world, through 
creative work in the name of Poland and for Poland 
among those who believe as we do in the common ideals 
of freedom and respect for human dignity. Every Pole 
who is now in Germany has the right to choose in his 
conscience one of those two roads. A third one does 
not exist.” (ec), 


THE POLISH UNION OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA 


(Continued from page 5) 


With U. S. barriers up, immigrants no longer are 
the primary concern of the Polish Union. To be sure, 
it takes care of isolated cases that come to light, but, 
in the main, it now deals with the problems of individuals 
who are thoroughly Americanized. As a result of its 
growth and experience, it is in an excellent position to 
supply the needs of the children and the grandchildren 
of the pioneers who constituted the early membership. 

The Polish Union has even more to offer prospective 
members today than it offered those who sought admit- 
tance in 1890 and thereafter. The applicant, who is 
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accepted now, shares in the organization’s assets and 
prestige. He is immediately eligible for all services, edu- 
cational and otherwise, outside the realm of insurance. 
Standard contracts are available at rates lower than 
other companies are able to quote. Recreation and socia- 
bility are provided. Contacts of inestimable value are 
possible and opportunities for leadership are numerous, 
as the Polish Union is on the threshold of a new era 
of expansion. 

Healthy, vigorous, seasoned, the Polish Union of the 
United States of North America looks to the past with 
pardonable pride and to the future with justifiable confi- 
dence, as it embarks on its fifty-seventh year. 


A must for all reference libraries! 
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ESTABLISHED 1890 


THE POLISH UNION 
Of the United States of North America 


50,000 Members Assets $4,000,000.00 


One of the oldest and most reliable Polish-Catholic organizations established in the year 1890. 
Faithfully serves Polish Americans, Country and the Church. 


THE POLISH UNION 
comprises 6 most up-to-date types of insurance in the Adult Division at low monthly payments. 
Lifetime insurance payable upon death of the insured. 
10 year endowment policy. 
15 year endowment policy. 
20 year endowment policy. 
Insurance payable upon reaching the age of 65. 


Insurance payable within a period of twenty years. 


THE POLISH UNION 


comes to the assistance of its aged members, of those suffering from incurable sickness and of invalids. 
Polish holders also have three valuable privileges: return cash-value for paid-up and extended insurance 
policies—thus those members unable to continue their payments may benefit from them directly. 


THE POLISH UNION 


accepts as members in its Juvenile Division all boys and girls under sixteen years of age according to the 
following 6 types of insurance: 


Term insurance. 

Graduated insurance up to the age of sixteen. 

Life-time insurance payable upon death. 

Endowment policy insurance payable after 20 years. 

Educational insurance payable after reaching the age of sixteen. 
Insurance policies paid-up within 20 years and payable at the age of 85. 


THE POLISH UNION offers its youthful members stipends for higher education in Colleges and 
Universities. 


Every Pole should become a member of an organization that steadily increases its ranks, assets and its 
income. 


For information write to: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
53-59 North Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


